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DEVELOPING INDICATORS OF CLASSROOM PRACTICE 
TO MONITOR AND SUPPORT SCHOOL REFORM 1 

Pamela R. Aschbacher 

CRESST/University of California, Los Angeles 



Abstract 

This report describes the development of indicators of classroom practice for monitoring 
and improving the quality of school reforms. The work entailed development of a rubric 
to rate key facets of classroom practice based on assignments and samples of student 
work. This approach was used to describe the intellectual challenge of class assignments, 
the alignment of tasks with learning goals and grading criteria, clarity of criteria for 
success, and provision of informative feedback to students. It also compared teacher 
judgments of student work with external rater judgments using a school district's 
standards-based rubric. The study demonstrated use of this methodology within an 
evaluation of a complex urban reform initiative. Inferences from the data were analyzed 
for their technical quality and usefulness. Overall, the technical quality of the approach 
was reasonable, but anchor papers have been selected and the rubric refined to improve 
future generalizability. The indicators show promise for use in school or district self- 
evaluation efforts, not only in monitoring progress but in identifying areas for 
administrative attention, professional development, and teacher reflection. 



Introduction 

There is a well-known truism in education: The heart of school reform is what 
happens in the classroom. Unfortunately, although many millions of dollars have 
been spent to improve what goes on there and what students learn as a result, we do 
not yet have efficient and effective ways to monitor classroom practice. Evaluation 
of educational reforms has typically relied on some combination of methods such as 
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directors Eva Baker for suggesting the "quest" for classroom indicators and Bob Linn for his very 
generous help with the generalizability analyses; to Lindsay Clare and Joan Herman for their deep 
insights and unfailing support; to Joan Rector Steinberg, Jenny Pascal, Rosa Valdes, Roy Zimmerman, 
and Diane Alvarez for their tremendous efforts to obtain data, develop rubrics, rate assignments and 
student work, and identify anchor papers; to Rosa and to Xiaoxia Ai for their help with data analyses; 
and to Joanne Michiuye for her incredibly efficient and cheerful administrative assistance. We all 
worked hard, shared good times and bad, and learned a lot from each other. I would also like to 
thank the two dozen teachers who shared their teaching with us so that we might learn from them 
and try to offer some guidance to others. 



observations of classrooms, teacher surveys, and interviews. All of these tend to be 
complex and labor-intensive and may provide only limited or biased views of actual 
practice. Certainly they are not very conducive to routine, large-scale use. The goal 
of the work reported here was to develop efficient indicators of classroom practice 
that will not only monitor reform efforts but also support the improvement of 
teaching and learning by focusing attention on critical aspects of practice. Set within 
an evaluation of the Los Angeles Annenberg Metropolitan Project (LAAMP), this 
study is part of a strand of research at CRESST on the design of effective indicator 
systems. 

What are educational "indicators?" They are statistics that typically measure 
some aspects of desired educational outcomes or describe essential features of the 
education system. They are meant to be used by policymakers and others to assess 
how a school, district, state, or the nation is doing against a standard, over time, or 
in comparison with others (Oakes, 1986). Typical indicators include student 
achievement test scores, dropout rates, graduation rates, and course-taking patterns. 
They may also include teacher experience and preparation, curriculum topics 
covered at particular grades, and so forth. 

There has been considerable interest in educational indicators in the past two 
decades, although their use dates back to the middle of the last century. When the 
first U.S. Department of Education was established in 1867, it was charged with 
collecting and publishing annual statistics to monitor the condition and progress of 
education. In response to the widespread criticism of public education over the last 
two decades since reports such as A Nation At Risk (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983), policymakers have focused increased attention on 
educational indicators to monitor the state of education and to motivate 
improvement. During the 1980s, according to Smith (1988), nearly all the major 
national or state education groups or agencies were involved in indicators. For 
example, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Department 
of Education revised its annual report on the "condition of education" to focus on 
indicators and published the Secretary of Education's "wall chart" that compared 
states by means of a variety of educational indicators. In addition, the Council of 
Chief State School Officers adopted a resolution calling for a national system of 
standardized indicators. Since then, many states have begun using their own 
indicators to monitor education reforms, and with the decentralization of much 



education funding and calls for school accountability, districts have joined states in 
using indicators to monitor the "health" of schools. 

Indicators are of particular interest for at least two reasons. They can provide a 
consistent measure across a wide variety of types of programs, but they are more 
than a mere measurement tool. Since indicators can direct attention toward certain 
facets of the education system and away from others, they can have a powerful 
impact on what happens, as noted by Porter a decade ago (1988): 

Indicators could become more than just objective data about the health of the education 

system; they could become the working definitions of what constitutes good health. 

(p. 505) 

Hence, decisions about indicators — what to measure, who determines it, and 
how to make sense of the data— have the potential for very significant effects on 
education. In a quandary about what to do and realizing the stakes involved, many 
states and districts have looked to the National Center for Research on Evaluation, 
Standards, and Student Testing (CRESST) and other experts over the past few years 
for help in designing indicators. CRESST has recommended development of 
comprehensive systems of indicators (Baker & Linn, 1998) and has initiated a number 
of research studies in this area. The research reported here was conceived in this 
context. 

The ability to provide consistent measures across a variety of program types is 
very desirable in the current era of school reform. During the same period of 
increasing interest in indicators, the nature of typical school reform programs 
evolved from small, often subject-matter-focused efforts towards large-scale, 
systemic, comprehensive programs, such as New American Schools, the Annenberg 
Challenge, and Title I. Such reforms are intended to be comprehensive yet flexible to 
accommodate the unique needs of the many individual schools or districts involved. 
The resultant variation within such programs, however, provides a serious 
challenge for monitoring progress and evaluating the results of these huge 
investments of human and capital resources. Baker and Linn (1998) have suggested 
that comprehensive indicator systems could address this concern. Such systems 
could include not only measures of student outcomes, such as test scores and 
graduation rates, but also measures tied to specific goals of the reform, such as 
parental involvement and professional development (Los Angeles Compact on 
Evaluation, 1998). 



A common feature of many of these complex reforms is their call for the 
development of school and district capacity for self-evaluation. As schools and 
districts struggle to develop action plans to improve teaching and learning, they 
need simple, effective methods for collecting and utilizing data on how well they are 
doing. As one principal exclaimed in an interview last year (Aschbacher, 1998): 

Can't someone design some kind of measuring tool to measure progress, other than 
district and state test scores? How do we measure what is going on in the classroom?! 



Although much of the push for indicators has come from policymakers, the 
quote above illustrates that school professionals obviously want to know not only 
how well students are doing over time or compared to other schools and districts, 
but why (Richards, 1988). To provide some explanatory power, a number of 
researchers and policymakers have asserted the importance of measuring not just 
what students have learned but what they have had the opportunity to learn (Carey, 
1989; National Council on Education Standards and Testing, 1992; Oakes & Carey 
1989; Selden, 1988; Shavelson, McDonnell, & Oakes, 1989). We agree with David 
(1988), who claimed there is significant constructive potential for educational 
improvement based on local indicators that capture what happens in classrooms and 
that focus on the quality of practice. 

As many researchers and others have noted, whatever is measured tends to 
take on heightened importance, or as H. D. Hoover wittily captured the notion: 
WYTIWYG — what you test is what you get (1996). Thus it is wise to select things to 
measure that are truly worth focusing on. Our experience in several studies at 
CRESST involving professional development of teachers suggested possible areas of 
focus for classroom indicators. In these studies, many teachers experienced 
difficulties in maintaining high standards for student achievement and in 
developing learning and assessment activities and grading criteria aligned with 
student standards (Aschbacher, 1994; Aschbacher & Herman, 1991; Aschbacher & 
Rector, 1996). Teachers' curriculum and instruction decisions tended to be driven by 
activities rather than by desired student outcomes, and the activities often 
emphasized participation rather than rigorous thinking or use of content 
knowledge. It was our intent that indicators linked to well-established features of 
good instruction (complex thinking and use of content knowledge; coherent 
alignment of goals, tasks, and criteria; clear targets for success; and informative 
feedback) could help describe the quality of learning opportunities afforded to 



students as well as guide teachers" attention toward these areas to unprove teaching 
and learning. 

An evaluation conducted by the author several years ago demonstrated the 
feasibility and value of assessing the quality of classroom assignments along with 
the student work that was elicited by them (Aschbacher, 1992). By examining 
student portfolios, including both the student work and the assignments to which 
students responded, we found that students were more likely to attain program 
goals (e.g., to learn to make interdisciplinary connections) when their assignments 
were specifically designed to elicit the desired kind of thinking. Newmann and 
Weglage (1995) also rated the quality of teacher assignments (in math and social 
studies) and linked this to the quality of student work. A version of their approach is 
currently being used in the evaluation of the Annenberg Challenge in Chicago 
(Newmann, Lopez, & Bryk, 1998). 

In the New American Schools model developed in Los Angeles, known as the 
Los Angeles Learning Centers, in the Critical Friends Groups promoted by the 
Annenberg Institute, and in many other reform efforts of the past decade or so, 
teachers have begun to come together to reflect on student work. Unfortunately 
there have been few guidelines to shape their conversations and help teachers see 
the connections among expectations for student learning, assignments given, criteria 
used to provide feedback and to grade students, and the nature of the resulting 
student achievement. 2 The goal of our work is to support teachers' reflective practice 
by focusing attention on critical dimensions of good teaching potentially under their 
control and on the consequences for student achievement. 

This work follows in the footsteps of previous CRESST work on generic models 
for the development of performance assessments in several subject areas (Baker, 
Aschbacher, Niemi, & Sato, 1992; Baker, Freeman & Clayton, 1991). Our strategy of 
focusing on generic aspects of strong practice, which are relevant across a broad 
array of subject area reforms, is intended to facilitate teachers' improved practice 
(Baker, 1997). 

Our work is intended to provide two valuable tools to help schools and 
districts enhance their capacity for improving education. The first is a set of 
indicators of classroom practice that provide an alternative to observation and 

2 A new resource is now available from Harvard's Project Zero and the Annenberg Institute for 
School Reform: Looking together at student work: A companion guide to assessing student learning by Blyth, 
Allen, and Powell (1999). 



teacher self-report. Such indicators could be used in research on teaching and 
learning, in large-scale evaluations, and in local self-evaluation efforts to monitor 
progress in instructional quality along with student performance over time. The 
second tool is a rubric with guidelines for describing the nature and quality of 
classroom assignments and linking them to student work. Just as looking at student 
work has become a popular and effective strategy for encouraging teachers to be 
more reflective about their classrooms, the rubric is meant to deepen and extend 
teachers' reflections on the quality of an assignment and its impact on the nature of 
student work. Such a tool should be useful in both pre-service and in-service 
professional development. 

Work towards these goals is progressing in stages. The first stage, reported 
here, includes a number of steps: initial development of the specifications for the 
assignments and student work to be collected, collection of the first data, drafting a 
rubric for evaluating particular characteristics of assignments, training raters and 
applying the rubric, analyzing results of the ratings and making comparisons of 
inferences from ratings to those from teacher interviews, compilation of anchor 
assignments to illustrate application of the rubric, and revision of strategies and 
instruments. Another report (Clare & Valdes, 1999) analyzes the relationship 
between this approach and classroom observations. The second stage, now in 
progress, includes applying the revised rubrics to new data collected during the 
1998-99 academic year, analyzing those data, making comparisons with previous 
data and with both interviews and classroom observations, and making revisions. A 
third stage will entail field trials in which one or more schools adapt this approach 
for their own self-evaluations. 

Since our focus here was on the development of a new methodology, the 
research questions addressed in this study concerned its technical quality and 
usefulness as outlined below: 

Technical quality 

• How reliable were the ratings of assignments? 

• How independent were the rating dimensions? 

• How consistent were teachers' assignments? 

• Did ratings of assignments and interviews provide similar estimates of 
practice? 



Usefulness 



1. What can this methodology tell us about the classroom learning 

environment? 

• Are students intellectually challenged? 

• Are students given clear criteria for success? 

• Are students given informative feedback? 

• Are students given "coherent" assignments — tasks aligned with learning 
goals and criteria? 

• How do teachers perceive student performance? 

2. What can this methodology tell us about the relationship between the 

learning environment and student achievement? 

3. Are learning environments equitable for all students? 

4. Did teachers' reflections on assignments prove useful to them? 

Method 

Our general approach to this program of research and development was to 
respect the evaluation context in which our work was situated and yet to strive to 
develop tools that might work well in a broad range of instructional settings. For 
example, we selected language arts as the target curriculum because increased 
literacy was a primary goal for every LAAMP school, and we selected elementary 
and middle school grades in which to work in part because LAAMP efforts were 
directed primarily at those levels rather than high school. In an effort to develop 
fairly generic tools, we selected two different grade levels in which to work, and we 
created a menu of fairly generic language arts assignments that could be considered 
typical in many different language arts classes. 

We utilized data from several sources: a sample of teachers' assignments in 
language arts at Grades 3 and 7 along with samples of high- and medium-level 
student work elicited by those assignments; teachers' contextual descriptions of their 
assignments, including their learning goals and criteria for judging student work; 
interviews with teachers about one of the assignments and related student work; 
and general background information on the teachers and their classes. 



Participants 

Twenty-four teachers from eight LAAMP schools (12 teachers from four 
elementary schools and 12 from four middle schools) participated in the study and 
contributed 136 assignments, with four pieces of student work for each assignment. 
Middle school teachers submitted assignments and student work from just one of 
their classes. We had requested language arts assignments and student work from 4 
teachers per school, for a total of 32 teachers (i.e., classes). This sampling plan was 
designed to include most of the teachers on track at the time of data collection, both 
bilingual and English-only instruction, and a range of teacher experience, classroom 
practices, and student achievement. Teachers participated voluntarily, and their 
principals had to give permission as well. The overall participation rate was 75%. 
Teachers received a stipend of $100 for their efforts beyond the normal school day 
activities to compile the requested data. 

Data collection was focused at two grades (third and seventh) to explore the 
feasibility of this approach in both elementary and secondary settings. The choice of 
third and seventh grades was based on the likely availability of student performance 
assessment data at those grades in the future, which would be useful in attempts to 
validate classroom indicators of complex learning opportunities. In addition, third 
grade is a pivotal year in literacy, reflecting early efforts at reading and writing 
instruction and the readying of students to begin work in the disciplines. Seventh 
grade represents the center of middle school efforts. 

The sample of assignments and student work actually submitted for review by 
teachers represented a broader range of grades than researchers requested. Three of 
the elementary schools had combined grades within classrooms, such as second and 
third grades together and third- and fourth-grade combinations, so it was not 
possible to obtain assignments from one grade alone in these schools. In addition, 
virtually all the third-grade teachers at one school were new, emergency 
credentialed teachers, and their principal did not allow them to participate. At that 
school, work was submitted primarily from second-grade classes. In the middle 
schools, some of the seventh-grade language arts teachers were unable or unwilling 
to participate during spring 1998 whereas some sixth- and eighth-grade teachers 
were eager to participate. Thus about half the middle school assignments submitted 
were from seventh grade, a quarter from sixth grade, and a quarter from eighth 
grade. Descriptions of the assignments below refer to "elementary" and "middle 
school" assignments because they were not gathered exclusively from third and 



seventh grades. For analysis of student work, however, a sample including only 
third- and seventh-grade writing was drawn. 

Procedures 

In the early spring of the year, each teacher received a binder of materials that 
included 

• a cover letter describing the purpose of the study; 

• a consent form and stipend information; 

• directions for assembling assignments and student work samples and how 
and when to submit these materials; 

• a color-coded cover sheet for each type of assignment, with space for 
teachers to describe the assignment, learning goals, assessment strategies 
and criteria, and range of student performance on the assignment; 

• a one-page survey of teacher background and classroom context (e.g., years 
of teaching experience, class size, and student English fluency); and 

• preprinted identification code labels for teacher and student work to 
maintain confidentiality of the data. 

Teachers were informed of the general purposes of the study, to examine the nature 
of school improvement for the Annenberg Challenge in Los Angeles. Since the 
rubric for rating assignments was still being developed at the time of this first stage 
of data collection, teachers were not told about the specific criteria by which their 
assignments and student work would be analyzed. (See Appendix A for sample 
teacher notebook.) 

The sample of assignments and student work was designed to provide a broad 
picture of language arts curriculum and instruction without overburdening teachers. 
The sample asked for assignments that might reveal changes in curricular rigor over 
time — such as various types of writing assignments and a major challenging project. 
Each teacher was asked to submit a sample of six assignments from the spring of 
1998 : 



1. one reading comprehension assignment, 

2. one writing assignment with a draft, 



3. one writing assignment in a content area (asked of elementary teachers only 
since middle school English teachers could not be expected to use such an 
assignment routinely), 

4. one challenging, major project with a written component (two such 
assignments requested at the middle school level to compensate for the lack 
of writing in a content area), and 

5. two typical homework assignments. 

Teachers were asked to submit four samples of student work (two for “high" 
-level achievement and two for "moderate" -level achievement) for each of these 
assignments. This sample was designed to provide some insight into teachers' 
expectations for student learning and performance as well as illustrative examples of 
the types of student performance elicited in these classrooms. 

In late spring, 10 teachers (4 elementary, 6 middle school) were interviewed by 
researchers in depth for about an hour about one of their assignments and the 
related student work. These interviews were to serve two purposes: (a) to provide 
additional information to help evaluators more fully describe the learning 
opportunities and expectations that students were afforded and the kind of work 
they produced in response; and (b) to help validate the inferences made from the 
submitted written documents and determine the feasibility and validity of a possible 
"by mail alone" data collection strategy. Researchers audiotaped the interviews with 
teachers' permission and transcribed them for analysis. 

Measures 

To describe the nature of classroom assignments, researchers developed a 
rubric based on results of past CRESST research and evaluation studies of teaching 
practices in a variety of school reform efforts as noted above. Researchers first 
examined a range of typical language arts assignments for elementary and middle 
school, identified a number of potential variables that might distinguish stronger 
from weaker instructional settings, applied rudimentary scales to several 
assignments at each grade level, discussed the results, identified the most promising 
variables, refined rubric definitions for each scale, reapplied them to a sample of 
assignments, and revised them as needed. Finally, that draft of the rubric was used 
to rate the 136 assignments submitted for this study. (See Appendix B for draft 
rubrics.) 

The rubric used here consisted of 



• six descriptive scales 

type of assignment 

type of content knowledge used 

type of student response 

type of choice students were given, 

grading dimensions used 

types of feedback provided 

• five 4-point evaluative scales 

cognitive demands of the task 
clarity of grading 

alignment of task with learning goals 
alignment of grading criteria with learning goals 
overall task quality 

Because virtually none of the assignments involved the use of technology, we did 
not develop a scale for this aspect of the assignments, contrary to our original plans. 
Although the improvement plans of LAAMP School Families 3 called for use of 
technology, it simply had not been widely implemented at the time of this data 
collection. 

Each assignment was rated by two trained raters, who were CRESST 
researchers with teaching experience. Four different raters participated in scoring 
the work. Raters scored elementary and middle school assignments separately. 
Within each level, all assignments regardless of type were rated in random order. 
The average percent of exact agreement between two raters across five evaluative 
scales for five types of assignments was 53.5%; the average plus-or-minus-one-point 
agreement between two raters was 99.7%. Details about interrater reliability are 
provided in the Results section. Analyses involving ratings of assignments utilized 
the average score for the two raters since there was not 100% exact agreement. 

The students' final written work for the writing-with-a-draft assignment was 
rated by two bilingual raters with teaching experience using three standards-based, 



3 "School Family" is the term used in LAAMP for a set of elementary, middle, and one or more high 
schools, typically in a feeder pattern, that develop a joint action plan and work together on common 
goals and strategies for improvement. 



4-point writing scales (Organization, Content, and MUGS 4 ) from the recent joint 
LAUSD, CRESST, and UTLA Language Arts Project (LAP rubric; see Higuchi, 1996). 
We did not rate work done by students outside the targeted third and seventh 
grades, nor work on one elementary assignment that was simply too unclear to score 
fairly. There were 16 elementary essays in Spanish, 16 elementary essays in English, 
and 24 middle school essays in English. 

We rated separately the student work written in Spanish from that written in 
English. Unfortunately no benchmark papers for the LAP scales were available in 
Spanish to guide raters, and our bilingual raters failed to reach sufficient agreement 
within the time available to include the Spanish essays in further analyses for this 
study. Interrater correlations on the three LAP scales applied to third-grade writing 
in Spanish ranged from .24 to .43; exact agreement on these 4-point scales ranged 
from 25% to 37%; one-point agreement ranged from 81% to 94%. 

For the student work in English, the average percent exact agreement between 
raters across the three scales was 56%; the average one-point agreement was 92%. 
Although one-point agreement between raters was about the same for each of the 
three scales (92-93%), the exact agreement was much higher on MUGS (69%) and 
Organization (60%) than on the Content scale (38%). 

Although the amount of student work analyzed here was quite small, and the 
interrater reliability was not as high as one might like, we used these data to conduct 
further analyses, reported below, to illustrate the value of relating student 
performance to characteristics of classroom practice. 

Follow-up interview questions for teachers addressed such issues as how the 
assignment was related to prior and subsequent instruction; the learning goals 
addressed in the assignment; alignment of learning goals, grading criteria, and 
district or state standards; the teacher's expectations for student work; and how the 
teacher used information on student performance in these assignments (e.g., for 
revising instruction, placing students, planning remediation, and so forth). (See 
Appendix C for Teacher Interview Protocol.) 



4 MUGS is an acronym for a very common set of criteria for judging language arts work: mechanics, 
usage, grammar, and spelling. 



Results 



In the development of potential new indicators, two characteristics are crucial: 
their technical quality and their usefulness. This paper explores four aspects of 
technical quality: reliability of assignment ratings, independence of scales, 
consistency of assignment types, and validity of ratings compared to interview data. 
Aspects of utility addressed here include the capacity to describe practice and its 
relationship to student achievement and other variables. Results for each of the 
research questions outlined in the introduction are discussed under these two major 
headings below. 

Technical Quality 

The overall technical quality of our approach to measuring classroom practice 
through ratings of assignments was reasonably good for this first stage of the 
development process. Interrater agreement on the descriptive scales was high; 
however, interrater reliability on the five evaluative scales was only moderate, 
ranging from .53 to .74, and therefore needs improvement. We have already begun 
refinement of rating scale definitions and establishment of anchor assignments for 
many of the points for each evaluative scale (see Appendix D). Of the five evaluative 
scales, two pairs were moderately highly correlated (about .65 and .74). If these 
results hold for analysis of the next data set, two of these scales could probably be 
dropped eventually, thereby streamlining the method. Generalizability analyses 
revealed that it is desirable to sample at least three or four different types of 
assignments, because there are differences in mean scores among assignments. 
Ratings of assignments generally agreed with holistic estimates of assignment 
quality based on interviews, but interviews provided far more detail. 

How reliable were assignment ratings? Interrater consistency or reliability is 
a fundamental feature of any measurement tool because valid inferences cannot be 
made if trained raters disagree about the “value" of an assignment. The goal of high 
interrater reliability, however, was a considerable challenge in this study for several 
reasons. First, this study was the initial application of new rubrics with no 
previously agreed upon anchor papers to guide raters. In addition, reliability was a 
challenge because the scoring of assignments required a rather complex analysis of 
materials. Not only were raters supposed to evaluate what amounts to several 
performance assessments for teachers, but the evidence to be reviewed in each case 
was not a simple essay, as is often true with student performance assessments, but a 



combination of as many as four types of documents: the cover sheet descriptions of 
their assignments completed by teachers, the task directions for students that some 
teachers submitted, any rubrics or grading guidelines they may have submitted, and 
four samples of student work. In some cases, teachers' task descriptions were 
minimal, and it was necessary for a rater to look at the student work to clarify what 
the task actually entailed. Further challenging the attainment of rater reliability were 
the number of raters who participated (four) and the wide variation in the types of 
content they encountered (five different types of assignments at two different grade 
levels). 

1. Evaluative scales. We examined interrater reliability on the five evaluative 
scales developed in this study using two methods: Spearman-Brown correlations 
and percent agreement between raters ("exact" as well as "plus-or-minus-one-point" 
agreement). 5 Table 1 displays the interrater reliability coefficients for the five 
evaluative scales used to assess classroom assignments. Table 2 displays the percent 
agreement consistency across raters. Note that in both cases, the reliabilities were 
based on all five types of assignments combined. 

Tables 1 and 2 reveal that raters tended to agree with each other but not often 
enough or closely enough for this first version of the rubric to be used again in 
future without revision, anchor papers, and additional training. For example, 
correlation coefficients ranged from a low of .53 to a high of .82, with the majority of 
the correlations under .80. Raters were nearly always within one point of each other 
(from 91.2% to 100% of the time), but raters agreed exactly far less often (from 47.1% 
to 60.8% of the time). Both agreement and correlation coefficients varied quite a bit 
by scale and by grade level, as shown in the tables. 

For example, the interrater correlation for Grading Clarity was .82 for middle 
school assignments but only .62 for elementary assignments. The Overall Quality 
scale had the lowest interrater reliability (approximately .53 for both elementary and 
secondary assignments). These two different types of interrater reliability, however, 
did not yield a common pattern of results: The scales with the higher reliability 
coefficients did not have higher percentages of rater agreement. 



5 Exact agreement is the percent of cases in which one rater awards exactly the same score as the 
second rater; in plus-or-minus-one-point agreement, the first rater awards a score that is not more 
than one point higher or lower than the score given by the second rater. 



Table 1 

Interrater Reliability Coefficients for Five Scales Evaluating All Classroom Assignments 



Scales 


Elementary 
assignments 
(n = 86) 


Middle school 
assignments 
(n = 50) 


All 

grades 
(n = 136) 


Cognitive demands 


.68 


.54 


.61 


Grading clarity 


.62 


.82 


.73 


Alignment of learning goals and task 


.75 


.66 


.72 


Alignment of learning goals and grading 


.82 


.64 


.74 


Overall task quality 


.53 


.54 


.53 


Average overall 


.68 


.64 


.67 



Table 2 

Interrater Percent Agreement for Five Scales Evaluating All Classroom Assignments 



Scales 


Elementary 
assignments 
(n = 86) 


Middle school 
assignments 
(n = 50) 


All 

grades 
(n = 136) 


Cognitive demands 


51.5 (92.6) 


47.1 (98.5) 


52.2 (99.6) 


Grading clarity 


57.4 (92.6) 


66.2 (100.0) 


60.8 (100.0) 


Alignment of learning goals and task 


64.7 (92.7) 


48.5 (98.5) 


57.4 (99.6) 


Alignment of learning goals and grading 


50.0 (91.2) 


54.4 (97.1) 


52.8 (97.8) 


Overall task quality 


48.5 (92.6) 


54.4 (100.0) 


52.6 (100.0) 


Average overall 


54.4 (92.4) 


54.1 (98.8) 


53.5 (99.7) 



Note. Percent exact agreement is given first; plus-or-minus-one agreement is in parentheses. 



These moderate interrater reliabilities suggest that this first version of the 
rubric needs tighter definitions and clear anchor papers for training to reduce the 
variation among raters. Because raters were within one point of each other so often, 
this should be possible. In addition, future raters should have more extensive 
training, with specialization by grade level and possibly by type of assignment. On 
these 4-point scales, it would be highly desirable to achieve significantly better exact 
agreement (perhaps 80% or better) for the rubric to be helpful to teachers in 
improving practice or to provide reliable indicators of classroom practice. 

2. Descriptive scales. Six descriptive scales were also used in this study, the 
most relevant and promising of which were (a) the type of content knowledge the 
student would have to use in the task and (b) the type of feedback provided by the 



teacher. Because these scales consisted of categories with no ordinal meaning, we 
calculated interrater agreement by simply counting the number of times raters 
disagreed on the categories they selected to describe each assignment. Exact 
agreement was extremely high, 98% to 99%. Raters disagreed on the categories of 
content knowledge only 3 times out of 136 assignments, and disagreed only once for 
type of feedback. 

How independent were the rating dimensions? Monitoring progress in large- 
scale settings puts a premium on efficiency — in terms of both costs and the time it 
takes to score and report back the results — so we examined ways to streamline our 
method. In this approach, both collecting assignments from teachers and rating 
them are labor intensive activities; thus, it is desirable to use as few dimensions or 
rating scales as possible. We calculated correlations among all scales to see whether 
some of them might be so highly correlated that one or more could be omitted as 
redundant. Tables 3, 4, and 5 present these correlations for elementary assignments, 
middle assignments, and both grades combined. In each table, the correlations are 
among all five rating scales, where each scale is applied to all types of assignments. 



Table 3 



Correlations Among Rating Scales for Elementary School Assignments 





Grading clarity 


Goals/Task 


Goals/Grading 


Overall quality 


Cognitive demands 


.14 


.16 


.24 


.73 


Grading clarity 




.32 


.67 


.24 


Goals/Task 






.41 


.47 


Goals /Grading 








.37 



Table 4 

Correlations Among Rating Scales for Middle School Assignments 




Grading clarity 


Goals/Task 


Goals/Grading 


Overall quality 


Cognitive demands 


.31 


.36 


.33 


.75 


Grading clarity 




.26 


.67 


.42 


Goals/Task 






.40 


.58 


Goals /Grading 








.52 



Table 5 

Correlations Among Rating Scales for All Assignments 



Grading clarity Goals/Task Goals /Grading Overall quality 

Cognitive demands .23 

Grading clarity 
Goals /Task 
Goals /Grading 

As Tables 3, 4, and 5 reveal, two pairs of scales had consistently high 
intercorrelations: the Overall Quality scale with the Cognitive Demands scale (.74), 
and the Clarity of Grading scale with the Alignment of Grading With Learning 
Goals scale (.65). Neither case is surprising because within each pair the scales are 
related by definition. We defined tasks with high Overall Quality as those that 
challenge students to use complex thinking (i.e., high Cognitive Demands) as well as 
demonstrate other features such as coherence of goals, task, and grading. Likewise, 
the Alignment of Grading With Learning Goals scale depends to a great extent on 
the degree of clarity of the grading expectations. 

Although it is desirable to reduce redundancy, it is difficult to select one scale 
in each pair over the other at this point. In each pair, referring back to Tables 1 and 
2, neither scale is much more reliable than the other, although Cognitive Demands 
has slightly higher interrater correlations than does Overall Task Quality. Because 
teachers typically have difficulty articulating their learning goals for students, and 
two scales (Alignment of Goals With Task, and Alignment of Goals With Grading) 
measure aspects of this problem, we have decided to attempt to define a new scale, 
Clarity and Elaboration of Goals, and to determine, through factor analyses of new 
data from the 1998/99 academic year, which of these scales is most reliable, 
independent, and useful. (See also the generalizability studies reported below.) 

How consistent were teachers' assignments? We collected a variety of 
assignments in this study: six assignments from each classroom /teacher, which 
represented five different types of assignments. Could fewer assignments be 
collected and still provide a reasonable description of the practice in a given 
classroom? If so, which types of assignment might be the most useful to collect? The 
amount of data needed is a function of how consistent teachers tend to be across the 
various learning activities they use in their classes. The more each assignment is like 
another within a class, the fewer assignments need to be sampled to have a good 



.74 

.32 

.49 

.42 



estimate of the type of learning environment there. It would also cut costs to reduce 
the number of raters needed to score the assignments. 

To address these concerns, we conducted generalizability studies to investigate 
the consistency of teachers' assignments across the five types of assignments we 
collected. We analyzed elementary and middle school teachers together, using the 19 
teachers for whom we had complete data for all 6 assignments, with ratings from 2 
raters on each of the 5 evaluative dimensions. 

We computed error variances for (a) relative decisions, called Var(dl) or 
Var(d2), and (b) absolute decisions, called Var(Dl) and Var(D2), where different 
teachers might be rated by different raters and have different assignments. The first 
of these error variances, (dl) and (Dl), were calculated with dimensions as a random 
factor. That is, the generalization is across dimensions as well as assignments and 
raters. The second one in each pair, (d2) and (D2), treats dimensions as a fixed factor 
(i.e., these dimensions are the ones we care about, not the larger universe of possible 
dimensions) and gives the average error for a single dimension. 

With dimensions fixed, the results look pretty good (Table 6). The teacher score 
variance of .079 is considerably larger than the error variance for absolute decisions 
(.019; how well a teacher can do against a criterion, not relative to other teachers). 
Consequently, with 2 raters and 6 assignments, we get a dependability coefficient of 
.806. A reliability of .8 is reasonably good for the number of separate pieces of 
information we have about a teacher (six assignments). 

Some other things of interest relate to the individual variance components 
(VC). The VC of .0056 for one rater (.0028 for two) shows that our training has been 
relatively effective in avoiding large differences between raters in their leniency- 
stringency of rating. The VC of .0111 for one assignment (.00185 for 6 assignments), 
however, indicates that there are differences in mean scores among assignments that 
make it important to average those out over several assignments (as we have to a 
fair degree with six). The VC of .109 for the teacher by assignment interaction (.00225 
with 6 assignments) also says that it is important to have multiple assignments per 
teacher. The same could be said about the TARD, error component. The VC of .2366 
for one dimension (compared to .04732 for 5 dimensions) reveals the value of using 
several dimensions to rate assignments. 



Table 6 

Summary of Results of Generalizability and Depend- 
ability Studies on Assignments, Dimensions, and Raters 



Effect 


Variance 

component 


Variance 

component(Des) 


Teacher 


0.0792 


0.0792 


Assignment 


0.0111 


0.00185 


Rater 


0.0056 


0.0028 


Dimension 


0.2366 


0.04732 


TA 


0.109 


0.00225 


TR 


0.0135 


0.00675 


TD 


0.0591 


0.01182 


AR 


0 


0 


AD 


0.0021 


0.00007 


RD 


0 


0 


TAR 


0.0328 


0.002733 


TAD 


0.2276 


0.007587 


TRD 


0.02282 


0.002282 


ARD 


0 


0 


TARD,error 


0.16 


0.002667 


Var(dl) 


0.62482 


0.036089 


Var(d2) 


0.3153 


0.0144 


Var(Dl) 


0.88022 


0.088129 


Var(D2) 


0.332 


0.01905 


G-Coe(l) 


0.112497 


0.686971 


G-Coe(2) 


0.20076 


0.846154 


D-Coe(l) 


0.08255 


0.47332 


D-Coe(2) 


0.192607 


0.806107 



Next we computed G-study results for six different designs (i.e., from 3 to 6 
assignments and 1 to 2 raters) to determine whether in the future we could 
streamline the design. The results of greatest interest are those for G-Coe(2), the 
generalizability coefficients for a fixed dimension where teachers have the same 
raters and assignments (see Table 7). The G-coefficients for 4 assignments and 2 
raters (.81) and for 3 assignments with 2 raters (.78), as noted in the table, indicate 
that both of these are reasonable designs. None of the designs with one rater have 
sufficiently high coefficients (anywhere near .8) to support their use at this point. 
These findings suggest using two raters to rate at least three assignments on all 



Table 7 

G- Study Results for Different Possible Designs (Numbers of Assignments and Raters) 



Design: A=3; R=1 A=3; R=2 A=4; R=1 A=4; R=2 A=6; R=1 A=6; R=2 



G-Coe (2): .6667 .7822 .7054 .8129 .7489 .8461 



Note. A = assignments; R = raters. 



dimensions for the next study in this series. Better rater training, including anchor 
papers for most points of all the scale dimensions, should help further. 

Did ratings of assignments and interviews provide similar estimates of 
classroom practice? One goal of this research was to explore the extent to which 
ratings of assignments might serve as a proxy for descriptions of classroom practice 
derived from other methods such as teacher interviews. We used two strategies to 
shed some light on this objective: 

1. comparing overall estimates of the quality of practice based on the 
interview alone to ratings based on the assignment materials submitted; 

2. comparing teachers' answers to questions that appeared on the interview 
with those from the cover sheet submitted with assignments. 

Our general conclusion was that ratings of assignments generally agreed with a 
holistic estimate of assignment quality based on the interview, but that the interview 
provided far more detail, as expected. Based on responses in both settings, many 
teachers appeared to have somewhat vague and/or fluid notions of what learning 
goals they pursued and what criteria were important for evaluating student 
performance. Interviewers had the advantage over raters of being able to probe 
when a teacher's response was vague. Raters, on the other hand, were forced to deal 
with vague information and could have drawn different inferences (about alignment 
of goals, tasks, and criteria, for example) than interviewers with greater information. 
It appeared that even though teachers had received a stipend for submitting 
materials, most of them put together their notebooks quickly and did not make 
extensive comments on the cover sheets. To some extent, this may have been a 
function of collecting data during April to June, a period in which teachers often 
seem tired and less engaged in activities that are not a high priority for them. 

Our first comparison was between the interview data and the ratings of the 
writing assignment on which the interview focused. We compared one researcher's 



holistic estimate of the overall quality of practice based on the interview alone 6 with 
the sum of two researchers' ratings of the assignment based on the written materials 
submitted by the teacher. Table 8 shows the holistic interview scores compared to 
the sum of two raters' scores on the five evaluative scales for each teacher 
interviewed. 

The results suggest that although there was not an exact correspondence with 
these two sets of ratings, the holistic interview score was reasonably aligned with 
our rubric-based ratings of one assignment. The two judgments disagreed most on 
Teachers 1, 4, and 8. In two cases, the ratings were lower than expected from the 
holistic score; the third case was in the opposite direction. 

In the second comparison, we focused on two areas that appeared in both the 
interview and cover sheet and that figured in our ratings of assignment quality: the 
learning goals and the grading criteria. For each area, we compared what a teacher 
said on the cover sheet with what he or she said in the interview. 

We found that 9 out of 10 teachers described their learning goals slightly 
differently in the interview compared to the cover sheet, and 8 teachers described 
their grading criteria somewhat differently. It is not clear that one source of data is 

Table 8 



Holistic Interview Scores Compared to Ratings of 
Assignment Quality 



Teacher 


Holistic interview score 
(1-5 scale) 


Ratings of assignment 
(10-40 scale) 


T1 


1 


24 


T2 


1.5 


22 


T3 


2 


22 


T4 


2.5 


20 


T5 


2.5 


23 


T6 


3 


26 


17 


3 


32 


T8 


3.5 


22 


T9 


4 


36 


T10 


4.5 


39 



6 This was in informal rating of the interview data by one researcher who had not participated in the 
actual interviews and had not met the teachers. It used a l-to-5 scale, where 1 reflected very weak 
teaching; 5 reflected very strong, coherent, challenging teaching practices. 



more "accurate" than the other. It is possible that teachers' views of why they had 
students do certain assignments and what they hoped to see in student 
performances could have changed from the time and setting in which they 
completed the notebook of written materials to the time and setting in which they 
were interviewed. Teachers were typically terse on the cover sheet, so the 
discrepancies might also reflect a lack of attention to detail on the written materials 
rather than true differences. Nonetheless, results suggest that ratings of the 
alignment of goals, tasks, and criteria based on written materials alone might in 
some cases be affected by teachers' lack of precision or care in completing the forms. 
This is analogous to concerns over whether high school student test scores reflect 
poor understanding and/or poor motivation to demonstrate what they know. We 
did not emphasize in our directions to teachers that they would be judged on the 
basis of the words they used to describe their practice. The stipend was evidently an 
incentive only to participate, not to complete the forms with great care. In future, the 
directions for teachers should be refined to assure greater motivation to express 
themselves carefully and accurately. 

Figure 1 illustrates some of the different ways that teachers described their 
goals and criteria from the cover sheet to the interview. In general, they tended to 
include some elements in one place that were not mentioned in the other (as 
highlighted in the figure). Teachers seldom defined their terms, so it was sometimes 
hard to judge whether they meant the same things from cover sheet to interview 
(e.g., for Teacher 6, does "clarity and style" mean "interesting, unique, clever, well 
organized . . . painting a picture"?). 

Some teachers seemed uncertain about their learning goals for a particular 
assignment or did not develop their criteria prior to assigning the task to students 
(see Teacher #4 above). When teachers have an amorphous sense of what they want 
students to be able to do, they may mention certain elements of criteria or goals on 
the cover sheet but include different elements in their interview. Neither is 
necessarily "inaccurate." This can occur even when teachers use an elaborate written 
rubric (which would tend to obtain a high rating on Clarity of Grading 
Expectations), since they sometimes omit a dimension from the rubric that is 
actually critical to their stated priorities (see Teacher #5: no rubric dimension for 
character description). 

We also compared the interview and written cover sheet regarding what 
proportion of their class teachers believed had done well on the assignment. By the 



Written cover sheet 



Interview 



Goals 

T1 "Originality, sentences, paragraphs, writing 

creativity." 

T2 "Read current information; think about it; 

discuss it. 

"Write a letter to the paper. 

"Revision and completion." 

T3 "I am working on the narrative process. I am 

trying to get students to write in more detail 
about observable things. Also trying to 
introduce dialogue." 

Grading 

T4 "Assessed them on content and written 

expression." 



"Choose a character and describe. Be able to follow 
directions. Be able to create a story. Be able to write a 
draft, revise it, and go to publish." 

"I wanted the kids to be more aware of violence in the 
world. ..to form their own opinions with supportive 
facts, to take a stand against violence, etc." 



"The whole objective of this was for students in their 
writing process to be very clear on whose point of view 
the story was being told from." 



"How much information they included; whether they 
understood the brainstorming and find their facts; how 
to get information from books. 

"I was not looking at their writing up of it into the 
paragraph. 

"I did not have this criteria in mind ahead of time." 



T5 



T6 



1. "Correctly writing 3 paragraphs (indent, 
complete sentences, capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling) with one main 
idea and details; 

2. "Correctly identifying a character's 
qualities; 

3. "Comparing both characters at final 
paragraph adequately (not just that they 
are friends but salient differences)." 



"Rubric: 

1. Correct letter heading 

2. Introductory paragraph explaining the 
problem 

3. At least 2 causes explained 

4. At least 2 solutions explained 

5. Closing paragraph 

6. Correct language usage 

7. Clarity and style" 

[4 points possible for each, not defined] 



"I was looking for mechanics, capitalization, spelling, 
not repeating statements, certain vocabulary. In terms 
of the analysis, I was looking for an accurate description. 
I was hoping for four things that they could find similar 
about them in the third paragraph. 

"I used this rubric. The students and I came up with this 
5-point rubric. They would use it first, and then I would 
check their self-evaluations. 

1. "I indented the first sentence in the paragraph 

2. "I wrote in complete sentences with capitals at 
the beginning and periods at the end 

3. "I wrote neatly 

4. "I used correct spelling 

5. "I used interesting words." 

"I used a 6-point [sic] scoring guide: 4=very good, 3 is 
ok, 2 is poor. But I wouldn't define it as a rubric. I 
attached it... I looked at the introduction paragraph, 
supporting facts, examples, strong statements, etc.... 
These two papers are good because they have a lot of 
details, supportive information, effective use of 
language, excellent intro, transitions, two solutions, 
unique, interesting, well organized, clever, etc. I look at 
trying to focus on showing and not telling in writing — 
painting a picture, use of text and examples, not taking 
the reader for granted." 



Figure 1. Comparison of teachers' written and interview descriptions of learning goals and of grading criteria. 



time of the interview (approximately one to two months after the assignment), 
teachers tended not to remember how well the class had done on the assignment 
and typically referred the interviewer to their written cover sheet as more accurate. 
The interview with one teacher, however, revealed that in fact half the class had not 
turned in the assignment (according to the teacher this was largely due to their lack 
of understanding), so the "50%" who did well according to the cover sheet response, 
was actually only 25% of the class. In future, the cover sheet should be revised to 
avoid this type of problem. 

Not surprisingly, the interview gave a much richer picture than the written 
cover sheet of the instructional context for the assignment. Teachers tended to 
describe at length whether the assignment was connected to other subject areas or to 
other assignments. This provided the interviewer with a better sense of the learning 
environment, including how organized and well planned the assignment was. While 
this was not specifically rated, this information could have helped raters understand 
the nature of the assignment when teachers failed to describe it well on the cover 
sheet or to provide the directions they had given to students. Raters often had to 
look at the examples of student work to piece together what students had actually 
been asked to do. Some teachers also provided elaborate detail in their interviews 
that clarified whether feedback was provided, when and by whom, how they 
handled student assessment, and whether or how they worked with student 
performance standards. This additional detail has the potential to contradict raters' 
scores based on written materials, such as the descriptive scales about content 
knowledge required in the task and the type of feedback provided. 

Although the above discussion might suggest that interview data were stronger 
than ratings of written assignments, our experience also revealed a strength of the 
latter. We discovered that it is critical to look directly at assignments and not rely 
solely on teachers' descriptions, whether written or oral, because these may have 
their own bias or inaccuracies. For example, one teacher said on the cover sheet that 
the goals of his assignment were "test taking skills; writing from an outline." He 
reiterated these goals throughout the interview. Interviewers and raters alike, prior 
to inspecting the actual task materials, interpreted this to mean that students were to 
create a substantive outline for a topic they were going to write about and then write 
an essay based on that outline. Instead, the "outline" the teacher had referred to was 
actually a generic set of prompts he had generated that directed students to write a 
five-paragraph essay: 



Introduction: What is the situation to be speculated oh? 

Body Paragraphs: Speculate about outcomes; base speculation on facts, expert opinions, 

statistics; demonstrate a logical plan of organization. 

Conclusion: Summarize your speculations; leave reader with sense of closure. 

Usefulness 

This study examined two basic aspects of the utility of our methodology: its 
usefulness in describing the classroom learning environment, and its usefulness in 
describing relationships among assignments, student performance, and classroom or 
teacher characteristics. The rest of this section discusses the results in relation to 
these two topics. 

In general, results of this study suggest that this approach provides very useful 
information about the classroom learning environment, such as the extent to which 
students are challenged with significant content and complex thinking in their 
classroom assignments. This methodology also enabled us to note certain 
relationships among assignments, teacher and class characteristics, and student 
outcomes. For example, teachers with more experience at a given grade used 
assignments of more consistent quality, and higher quality assignments were more 
often given to classes with higher performing students. In addition, many teachers 
said that reflecting on their assignments was useful to them. 

What can this methodology tell us about the classroom learning 
environment? As this methodology was used in the LAAMP evaluation, it allowed 
inferences about a number of important factors in the learning environment of those 
schools: the extent to which assignments challenged students with significant 
content and complex thinking; the extent to which students were provided clear 
criteria for success and feedback to shape their learning; the "coherence" 7 of the 
learning activities on which students spent their time; and the level of teacher 
expectations for student work. Figure 2 presents a profile of the learning 
environment in the elementary and middle school classrooms investigated here as 
an example of one product of this approach. As the figure notes, a third or less of the 
reading comprehension, draft writing, and project assignments provided intellectual 
rigor; one third to one half of the assignments had goals, tasks, and criteria aligned 
with one another; slightly over one third provided students with clear criteria for 



7 Coherence is used here to mean the extent to which a learning task actually relates to the learning 
goals the teacher claims it addresses and the criteria used to judge student work. 
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Figure 2. Learning environment profile. 
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success, and half to two thirds provided students with informative feedback. % 

Overall, this profile suggests significant room for improvement in specific areas that 

might be addressed in future professional development. A brief discussion of these 

findings is described below to illustrate the value of the method in monitoring 

students' learning conditions. % 

Are students intellectually challenged? We used two variables to assess the 
extent to which students were intellectually challenged by the learning environment: 

(a) the "cognitive demands of the task" — whether an assignment required students 

to do more than make simple inferences or summaries (for example, by analyzing ® 

cause and effect, stating and defending opinions with facts, evaluating, or 

synthesizing information from several sources); and (b) the "knowledge required" — 

whether an assignment required students to use new or prior knowledge of some 

subject matter area or literature. ® 

The vast majority of the assignments collected for this study at both elementary 
and middle schools made relatively low-level cognitive demands on students. 

Students were typically asked merely to recall information or use only moderately 
complex thinking like summarizing straightforward information, inferring a simple 
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main idea, or applying the appropriate writing format for a letter (i.e., such tasks 
were rated a 1 or 2 on the 4-point Cognitive Demands scale). If each type of 
assignment were to occur with equal frequency, then about 70% of elementary 
assignments and about 75% of middle school assignments did not ask students to 
think in very complex ways (beyond a rating of 2), as Table 9 illustrates. Higher 
cognitive demands (ratings of 3 or 4) occurred more than a quarter of the time in just 
three types of tasks: in 50% of the elementary reading comprehension tasks, in about 
40% of the elementary content area writing tasks, and in 36% of the "challenging" 
projects at the middle school level. 

Discipline-based content knowledge was a part of many elementary 
assignments (especially writing with a draft, content area writing, and challenging 
projects). However, middle school students were seldom expected to use discipline- 
based content knowledge in their assignments in English class, as illustrated in 
Table 10. Even with "challenging" projects, less than a quarter of the middle school 
assignments gave students the opportunity to learn to obtain and apply knowledge 
of any subject area. No doubt the different organization of schooling from 
elementary to secondary grades leads to this finding. Elementary teachers, 
responsible for the entire curriculum, often look for ways to relate the different 
subjects they must teach, such as having students practice reading comprehension, 
writing, and oral skills while learning social studies or science. Middle school 
English teachers, however, usually ask students to respond to literature rather than 
nonfiction. 



Table 9 



Cognitive Demands of Assignments 





Elementary 
% > 3 rating (») 


Middle school 
% > 3 rating (n) 


Homework 


22.7 (22) 


26.0 (23) 


Reading comprehension 


50.0 (12) 


25.0 (12) 


Content area writing 


41.7 (12) 


NA a 


Writing with a draft 


16.7 (12) 


18.2 (11) 


Challenging project 


22.2 (9) 


36.4 (22) 



a Content area writing assignments were not requested of seventh- 
grade English teachers since few of them teach interdisciplinary classes 
where such assignments might be found. Such assignments are far 
more common in elementary grades, where teachers often have 
students write about social studies or other content areas and grade 
their writing skills at the same time. 



Table 10 



Use of Discipline-Based Content Knowledge in Typical Assignments 





Elementary 
% of tasks calling for 
content knowledge ( n ) 


Middle school 
% of tasks calling for 
content knowledge {n) 


Homework 


4.5 (22) 


4.3 (23) 


Reading comprehension 


0(12) 


8.3 (12) 


Content area writing 


91.7 (12) 


NA 


Writing with a draft 


41.7 (12) 


9.1 (11) 


"Challenging” project 


66.7 (9) 


22.7 (22) 



At the middle school level, English class assignments more often called for 
students to read and react to fiction or poetry than to subject area knowledge, which 
was the reverse of the elementary school experience, as noted in Table 11. Over half 
the middle school writing-with-a-draft assignments called for students to read 
literature and write about it, whereas only a quarter of the elementary writing-with- 
a-draft assignments did. The same pattern was apparent in challenging projects, 
although the frequencies were much lower. 

If intellectually challenging tasks are those with both higher cognitive demands 
(a rating above 2) and some requirement that students utilize some knowledge of 
literature or subject matter, then elementary tasks were more frequently 
"challenging" than middle school tasks. In addition, so-called "challenging major 
projects" were in fact more challenging than other types of middle school 
assignments, but this was not true at elementary schools. In the lower grades, 



Table 11 

Percent of Writing and Challenging Projects That Required Literary or Discipline Knowledge 





Elementary 


Middle school 


Type of knowledge 
to be acquired or 
used in assignment 


Writing with 
a draft 

(w = 12) 


"Challenging” 
projects 
(n = 9) 


Writing with 
a draft 

(n = ID 


"Challenging” 
projects 
(n = 22) 


Literature 


25 


u 


55 


24 


Discipline-based content 
knowledge 


42 


67 


9 


23 


Format (of letter, essay, etc.) 


67 


33 


55 


51 



reading comprehension and content area writing were more intellectually 
challenging by our definition than were the so-called "challenging major projects," 
as noted in Table 12. 

Figures 3 and 4 are examples of middle school assignments that were rated 
high versus low on intellectual rigor. The "low" assignment requires very little, if 
any, knowledge of literature and the lowest level of cognitive demand because the 
assignment provided students with the answers to several questions during class 
discussion and cited page numbers, and the answers entailed merely one-line 
responses. The "high" assignment, on the other hand, required students to read 
multiple novels about a historical period, to synthesize and analyze substantive 
information from them, and to write articles in three different genres for a 
newspaper. 



Table 12 



Percent of Assignments Found to be Intellectually Challenging 
(High Cognitive Demands and Use of Knowledge) 





Elementary 
% of tasks (n) 


Middle school 
% of tasks (n) 


Homework 


18(22) 


17 (23) 


Reading comprehension 


50 (12) 


25 (12) 


Content area writing 


42 (12) 


NA 


Writing with a draft 


25 (12) 


18(11) 


"Challenging" project 


30 (9) 


45 (22) 



No literature or content knowledge; cognitive demand = 1 

• Answer 10 basic recall questions on a novel chapter read in class and use new 
vocabulary words from text. E.g.: 

- What was Jamies first decision as a treasurer? (p. 33) 

- What time did they reach the museum? (p. 36) 

- Find 3 words to describe Jamie's personality (p. 34, 35, 38) 

• (2 of the 10 questions were discussed in class and answers were put on the board; 
3 more were discussed and answered orally before students wrote their answers) 



Figure 3. Low-challenge middle school assignment. 



Content knowledge (history) required; cognitive demand=4 

• Use knowledge of WWII from reading several war novels and create a newspaper 
that includes 3 types of writing (from: cause and effect, biography, observation or 
evaluation), headlines, and an illustration. 



Figure 4. High-challenge middle school assignment. 



Are students given "coherent" assignments? The term "coherent" is used 
here to describe assignments in which the activity students do, the teacher's stated 
learning goals, and the criteria used by the teacher to evaluate student work are all 
aligned with each other. In other words, learning time is used on activities that 
should reasonably lead to the desired outcomes, and grading practices reinforce 
what is desired. It might seem odd that this notion is even addressed here, yet 
previous work (e.g., Aschbacher, 1994) suggests that this type of learning 
environment is more rare than one might expect. The results of the current study 
confirmed that students encountered "coherent" assignments less than half the time 
based on assignments submitted. Middle school students actually encountered 
"coherent" tasks less often (about one quarter to one third of the time) than did 
elementary students (about one fourth to over half the time), as illustrated by 
Table 13. 

1. Tasks aligned with goals. In the vast majority of assignments in this study 
(75% to 80% of the tasks), what the students were asked to do was at least "partially 
aligned" with the teacher's stated learning goals (a 3 or better on our 4-point scale). 
The remaining 20% to 25% of the time, there was very little or no alignment, or the 
teachers' goals were so vague that alignment could not be determined (ratings of 1 
or 2). For example, a teacher might say the goal of the assignment was to have 

Table 13 



Frequency of “Coherent" Assignments: With Aligned Goals, 
Tasks, and Criteria 





Elementary 
% of tasks (n) 


Middle school 
% of tasks («) 


Homework 


27 (22) 


30 (23) 


Reading comprehension 


42 (12) 


25(12) 


Content area writing 


42(12) 


NA 


Writing with a draft 


50(12) 


36(11) 


Challenging project 


60 (9) 


36 (22) 


Overall average 


44 


32 



students leam to write an essay, but the task actually asked students to make an 
outline only. Elementary teachers tended to align their tasks and criteria to the 
learning goals better than middle school teachers did, and this was most 
pronounced with the challenging projects (for projects: elementary ratings averaged 
3.72 on a l-to-4 scale; middle school averaged 2.93; for writing assignments with a 
draft: elementary ratings averaged 3.54; middle school averaged 3.14). 

2. Goals aligned with grading. Teachers' evaluation or grading criteria were 
not well aligned to their stated learning goals. In the best cases, about half of the 
elementary writing-with-a-draft and slightly over half of the elementary 
assignments challenging projects had criteria at least partially aligned with teachers' 
stated learning goals (a 3 or better on a 4-point scale). For all other task types at both 
grade levels, 60% to 75% of the assignments were rated as having little or no 
alignment between criteria and goals (ratings of 1 or 2). As noted for alignment of 
goals with learning activities, this rating was necessarily low when teachers did not 
have learning goals or criteria for performance in mind for a given activity or they 
could not articulate what they expected students to leam from a task. 

How often did students encounter coherent, challenging assignments? 
Students were very seldom given assignments that were both "coherent" and 
"intellectually challenging," as illustrated in Table 14: about one assignment in six at 
elementary, one in ten in middle school. 8 Clearly, there is room for improvement in 
this instructional setting, and the methodology used here targets these areas for 
professional growth. 

Table 14 



Frequency of Assignments That Were Both "Coherent" and 
"Intellectually Challenging" 





Elementary 
% of tasks (n) 


Middle school 
% of tasks (n) 


Homework 


9(22) 


0(23) 


Reading comprehension 


25 (12) 


8(12) 


Content area writing 


17 (12) 


NA 


Writing with a draft 


8(12) 


18(11) 


Challenging project 


20 (9) 


18 (22) 


Overall average 


16 


11 



8 This frequency assumes that each type of assignment would occur with equal frequency in the real 
classroom, which is probably an overestimate of the frequency of higher quality assignments. 



Are students given clear criteria for success? It seems reasonable to assume 
that students might apply themselves most effectively when they have a clear idea 
of what is expected, or what it takes to succeed at an assignment. Across all five task 
types and both grades studied, teachers tended to be rather unclear about their 
expectations for student performance (i.e., their grading criteria). Teachers tended to 
list a few dimensions such as "style, creativity, and punctuation" but left these terms 
completely undefined for students. The frequency of this vagueness varied across 
task types, as illustrated in Table 15, but such vagueness is probably most 
troublesome in assignments where students had to put in significant effort. In about 
three quarters of the "challenging" projects and over half to two thirds of the 
writing-with-a-draft assignments in this study, students were not provided clear 
guidance about how they would be graded. The greatest clarity among the tasks 
examined here was found in the elementary writing-with-a-draft assignments, 
where over 40% of the teachers described clearly, specifically and explicitly what 
they expected (received a rating of 3 or 4 on the 4-point scale used 9 ). In only three 
tasks (all at middle school level), out of a total of 136, were students shown a model 
or concrete example of "good work." 

Are students given informative feedback? Students received no feedback of 
any type in over a third of the assignments submitted at both elementary and 
middle school levels. Students were given no feedback on about half of the 

Table 15 



Percent of Tasks with Vague Expectations for Performance 







Elementary 


Middle school 




% Score of 1 % Score of 1. 5-2.0 


% Score of 1 


% Score of 1. 5-2.0 


Content writing 
(E: n = 12; MS: n = 0) 


18 


55 


— 


— 


Writing with a draft 
(E: n = 12; MS:n=ll) 


8 


50 


18 


46 


"Challenging" project 
(E: n = 9; MS: n = 22) 


11 


67 


23 


55 



Note. E = elementary; MS = middle school. 



9 Aschbacher, P. (September, 1998) Looking carefully at classrooms. Paper presented at the annual 
CRESST conference, Los Angeles, University of California, National Center for Research on 
Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing (CRESST). 



homework, half of the reading comprehension tasks, and two thirds of the writing in 
a content area (elementary). However, feedback of some type was given for the great 
majority of both the writing-with-a-draft assignment and the challenging projects 
(about 82% of the time overall). Feedback on these two task types took a variety of 
forms and varied from elementary to middle school, as illustrated in Table 16. The 
table shows the percent of assignments that provided each type of feedback. Some 
tasks provided more than one type of feedback. 

Table 16 reveals a mixed picture of the learning environment in terms of the 
feedback available to help students learn. The good news is that teachers wrote 
comments or edited student work about half the time, although we made no attempt 
to evaluate the amount, quality, or usefulness of teachers' comments. The bad news 
is that, even after accounting for overlapping sources of feedback, students got 
feedback of questionable utility about one third of the time on these two types of 
assignments (i.e., a grade or unstructured peer edits with no other teacher comments 
or conferencing or rubric, or no feedback at all). Two potentially useful feedback 
strategies were very seldom used by teachers: structured peer feedback and rubrics, 
despite promotion of rubrics by the districts represented here. Several teachers 
commented in interviews that they did not yet feel comfortable creating or using 
rubrics. 

How do teachers perceive student performance? We addressed this question 
by examining whether the student work that teachers submitted as examples of 
"high achievement" or "middle level achievement" was viewed similarly by raters 

Table 16 

Frequency of Feedback Given to Elementary and Middle School Students in Writing and 

"Challenging" Projects 



Elementary Middle school 



Writing- 
with-a-draft 
(« = 12) 


"Challenging" 
project 
(n = 10) 


Writing- 

with-a-draft 

(» = ii) 


"Challenging 
project 
(« = 22) 


No feedback 


8 


30 


18 


18 


Unstructured peer 


67 


20 


18 


27 


Structured peer 


17 


0 


9 


9 


Teacher notes /edits 


67 


40 


45 


50 


Individual conference 


33 


10 


0 


5 


Rubric score 


17 


20 


18 


18 


Grade or points, no explanation 


0 


0 


45 


36 



using a standards-based rubric developed for similar students (LAP rubric). Results 
of our analyses showed that correlations between teachers' views of student work 
and raters' LAP scores of the same work were low to moderate. As Table 17 
illustrates, teachers' views were moderately correlated with the "Content" scale of 
the LAP rubric (with correlations of approximately .50) and only poorly correlated 
with the "Organization" and "MUGS" scales (approximately .25). 

Table 18 shows the distribution of student work assigned "High" or 
"Moderate" labels by teachers arrayed alongside the scale of possible LAP total 
scores. In this analysis, it seemed reasonable to expect that "High" work could be 
expected to receive a total LAP score in the top third of the scale (a total score of 9 to 
12 points — the top four possible LAP scores); "Moderate" work could be expected to 
receive a rating in the middle third of the scale (6 to 8 total points), and "Low" work, 
had we collected it, could be expected to receive a rating at the bottom third of the 
scale (3 to 5 total points). As the table indicates by the use of italicized letters, half (8 
out of 16 essays) of the elementary work was rated one category higher by teachers 
than by the LAP ratings (i.e., a paper labeled "high" by a teacher received a LAP 
score in the "middle" range, 6-8). One third (9 out of 24 essays) of seventh-grade 
work was similarly judged higher by teachers than warranted by the standards- 
based language arts rubric used here. Thus teachers tended to view student work 
more favorably than did external raters. These results support the apparently low 
expectations for student work implied above by the relatively low levels of cognitive 
demands and use of content knowledge for most of the assignments. 

Table 17 



Correlations Between Teachers' Views and LAP Ratings of Student Work 



Teachers' ratings using 
high /middle labels 




LAP ratings 




Content 


Organization 


MUGS 


Elementary ( n = 23) 


.48 


.18 


.20 


Middle school (n = 30) 


.56 


.32 


.34 


Overall teachers ( n = 53) 


.52 


.24 


.28 



Note. LAP = UTLA Language Arts Project; MUGS = mechanics, usage, 
grammar, and spelling. 



Table 18 



Distribution of "Middle" 


and "High" -Rated Student Writing 


on Combined LAP Scale 






Distribution of student essays 






receiving given LAP score, each 




Possible LAP total scores 


indicated by H for teacher's "High" 




(sum of three 4-point scales) 


rating or M for "Middle" rating 3 


Third grade 






LAP "High" 


12 






11 






10 


HH 




9 


H 


LAP "Middle" 


8 


HH 




7 


HMMMMM 




6 


HM 


LAP "Low" 


5 


HMM 




4 






3 




Seventh grade 






LAP "High" 


12 






11 


H 




10 


HH 




9 


HHHHM 


LAP "Middle" 


8 


HH 




7 


H H HMMMMM 




6 


MM 


LAP "low" 


5 


MMM 




4 


M 




3 





a Italicized letters indicate student work that teachers rated above or below its expected LAP 
score range. 



Figure 5 displays similar information in a different format. It shows a similar 
pattern where teacher judgments were higher than rater judgments for both 
elementary and middle school writing. The graph illustrates that elementary 
teachers in this sample "overrated" student work more often than middle school 
teachers did. 



3rd Grade 

Standards-based 

rubrics 

Teachers 

7th Grade 

Standards-based 

rubrics 

Teachers 




0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 



U Low (3-5 pts.) ■ Moderate (6-8 pts.) □ High (9-12 pts.) 



Figure 5. Teachers' views versus standards-based ratings of student work. 



What can this methodology tell us about the relationship between the 
learning environment and student achievement? Challenge and achievement are 
correlated. We found that when teachers gave more challenging assignments (high 
cognitive demands and high overall quality), students performed at a higher level 
on writing assignments. We calculated correlations between students' LAP scores 
and ratings of their classroom assignments, and found small positive correlations 
(.34 to .43) between LAP scales and the rating on Overall Quality of Assignment, and 
between the Cognitive Demands scale for assignments and the Organization scale 
for LAP. All other coefficients were less than .30 (see Table 19). These findings 
suggest that "better" assignments and "better" student work have some tendency to 
occur together, but we cannot say whether either variable leads to the other. Both 
explanations seem likely to have some truth and are worthy of further research: (a) 
Teachers give more challenging assignments when they have stronger performing 
students in their class — and conversely, they give less demanding assignments 
when their students perform poorly; and/or (b) students do better when faced with 



Table 19 



Correlations Between Students' LAP Ratings and Ratings of Classroom 
Assignments 

LAP scales for student writing 



Assignment scales Content Organization MUGS 



Cognitive demands 


.26 


.38 


.21 


Clarity of grading expectations 


-.06 


.09 


-.19 


Alignment of goals to task 


.26 


.22 


.29 


Alignment of goals to grading 


-.12 


.25 


.20 


Overall assignment quality 


.36 


.34 


.43 



more challenging assignments. Certainly, students are almost sure to perform at a 
low level if they are not asked to use prior knowledge or acquire new knowledge for 
a task and to think in complex ways. When teachers give tasks that expect students 
to use their minds well, students at least have the opportunity to demonstrate their 
proficiency. Of course, merely providing such tasks does not ensure that students 
will do well. Good instruction is crucial. 

Do experienced teachers give students better assignments? Are their 
assignments of more consistent quality? To investigate whether experienced 
teachers were more likely than inexperienced teachers to use assignments of 
consistent quality, we used a multiple regression analysis with the dependent 
measure being the standard deviation of the ratings summed across scales and 
assignments, with elementary and middle school teachers combined. We found that 
teacher experience in general did not predict consistency, but that the number of 
years teaching the specific grade level did, accounting for about 20% of the variance 
(adjusted R-square change = .20; p < .05). Given such a small sample size (24 teachers 
total), this result is interesting. It suggests that a teacher more familiar with a given 
grade level is slightly more likely to create assignments of a consistent quality level. 

Did highest (or lowest) quality student work (based on lap ratings) occur in 
certain settings? We identified two middle school teachers and one elementary 
teacher whose students tended to have lower than average LAP scores and the same 
number of teachers whose students tended to have higher than average LAP scores. 
Then we examined the class characteristics of these teachers to see whether there 
were any distinguishing features. We found none. Class size, years of teaching 
experience, percent of students who had been in class since the beginning of the 



year, percent of students with limited English proficiency, and average reading level 
of the class all were unrelated to student performance. We also quickly perused the 
assignment ratings for these teachers and found no apparent differences in such 
variables as cognitive demands, content knowledge, or clarity of grading 
expectations. 

Did characteristics of the classroom relate to assignment quality? One 
potential use of an indicator of assignment quality would be to monitor the equity of 
educational settings. In this study we investigated possible relationships between 
the ratings of assignment quality and characteristics of the classroom such as class 
size, student stability (percent of students in the class since the beginning of the year 
or semester), proportion of the class who were limited English proficient, and the 
reading level of the class (according to teachers' self-report). We found no significant 
relationships, but this was influenced by the fact that there was little variability 
among the classes in the study. For example, only 2 of the 12 elementary classes had 
more than 20-21 students; only 3 had more than 20% of their students move during 
the year; and reading levels of all students in the 12 elementary classes were 
between 2.0-3. 5. There was some variability in percent of students of limited 
proficiency in English (2 classes with about 25% LEP, 3 classes in the 50-70% range, 
and 7 at 100%), but this variable was not significantly related to assignment quality. 
Middle school classes had similarly low variability in size and stability. They varied 
somewhat more in percent LEP (0 to 100%) and in average reading level (2.0 to 7.5), 
but these were not significantly related to assignment quality. We cannot be sure 
whether the measure was insensitive or that classroom practice (as it occurred and 
was measured here) was not affected by the proportion of students with limited 
English proficiency or their average reading level. It remains to be demonstrated 
whether ratings of assignments might be influenced by class characteristics such as 
these. 

Did teachers' reflections on assignments prove useful to them? It has become 
common over the past few years for teachers to come together to discuss student 
work. What has not happened so frequently, in our experience, is for teachers to 
have deep discussions to analyze their practice (e.g., goals for student learning, 
assignments, criteria, feedback strategies, and so forth) and to connect this practice 
to the student work it elicits. It was, in part, this concern that motivated this study. 
The interview data obtained underscore the importance of such conversations for 
teachers to improve practice. Several teachers explicitly mentioned that the 



interview itself was a valuable forum for reflecting on their work, as illustrated by 
these comments from two teachers. 

It is only since you [the interviewer] have been asking me these questions that I'm also 
learning how to go back and reflect about everything I did wrong. 

I just wish that there was money available for small groups of teachers to get together 
and talk about their practice and bring samples of student work because that's so 
valuable. Just giving you these samples has really made me think about what I'm 
teaching. Too much of what we do is in isolation. I wish we could use the LAAMP 
money to break that isolation. 

The open-ended interview experience allowed teachers to express their own 
frustrations and concerns about their practice and student performance — feelings 
they said they seldom shared in the typical school setting. The most common 
concerns were standards and rubrics. For example, one relatively new teacher 
seemed somewhat overwhelmed, and half of her students did not complete the 
writing assignment. During the interview she commented on her frustrations with 
standards and rubrics and then speculated on the connection to student 
performance. 

I have a hard time creating things around the standards. I like to give assignments and 
then look to see where it fits. This is because the standards are so general and open. If I 
did any assignment, I could find a standard that would align with it ... It would help if 
the standards were more specific . . . We have a reporting information rubric I could have 
used. The rubrics are difficult for me to use . . . Next time I would let them [students] 
know the criteria ahead of time. I think I would probably get better results. They don't 
teach you much about assessment in your credential classes. 

Another relatively inexperienced teacher commented during her interview 
about her problems trying to implement standards in the classroom despite district 
professional development. 

The real reason I did this [assignment) was so we could get something up on the board 
fast for open house. This is real typical of my teaching . . . The truth is I didn't prepare 
them [students] for the assignment ... I don't use the standards because I don't know 
how to do it. I did almost no writing this year because I didn't know how to teach it. You 
hear all the time about the standards at the new teacher orientation. They pitch it all the 
time. Every time we take a class, the standards are brought up. They have us write down 
the standard we are using when putting together an assignment. It didn't guide me 
because it was too overwhelming. I don't even know how to teach much less put a 
standard to an operation that I don't know works. It's just one more thing I'm supposed 



to do that I don't get ... I started out without any thought. I just threw the lesson at them 
[students]. They started doing it, and I found myself really irritated at them for not doing 
what I wanted. Then I thought: What did I want? Well, I don't know what I wanted. 

They just weren't doing what I wanted them to do, and I didn't know what they were 
supposed to do. 

A teacher of 8 years commented on the lack of support at her school for 
implementing standards in the classroom. 

There is no mandate, no ongoing discussion at our school of applying standards. There 
was at the beginning of the year . . . Then there was no follow-up. 

A teacher with over 20 years of experience reflected on a recent professional 
development experience related to standards and rubrics that had had a profound 
effect on her practice. 

I look at the standards about twice a year. I looked at them more last year because I 
worked on a CRESST project that involved the standards. I don't do it on a regular basis 
now. They're written in a large and broad way. The times I do use them, I find them 
helpful because they help me keep track of how many students are meeting the 
standards . . . The CRESST/UTLA [LAP] rubric has had an extreme influence on me. 10 It 
was all about assessment guiding the curriculum. I learned that you need to keep your 
standards high and that students are not necessarily moving ahead just because they are 
going through the motions. It doesn't mean that students are reaching a standard . . . 
Hopefully teachers will get more specific about what you want to see, what you're 
looking for, and how do you get there. What happens when you don't get there. How to 
build it up so that you do get it, and make sure that children get enough practice over 
time so they approximate a standard. 

Several teachers (of different levels of experience) made very interesting and 
potentially useful reflections on their practice during the course of the interview, 
such as the following: 

That's another thing I might change next time: Copy some business letters and show 
them models. 

I didn't tell them anything ahead of time [about criteria]. I would definitely let them 
know they need to include their web, and the criteria ahead of time. I think I would 
probably get better results. 



10 Actually, this teacher participated in a project that developed the LAUSD language arts standards 
and then developed curriculum, essay assessments, and the LAP rubric used in this study to score 
student writing. We suspect it was that experience, not just the rubric itself, that so influenced this 
teacher. 



The kids who read on a lower level tended to drop out ... I think I needed more books 
on an easier reading level. 

It's a pain to have some accountability, but having you here also helps me to address 
what I'm doing, if I'm giving more feedback, less, reviewing the assignment, and looking 
at what students really learned and what I consider good or excellent work. 

I started out without any thought. I just threw the lesson at them. They had no 
background to do this ... I had conferences and whole-class discussions. In the 
conferences I would tell them how to edit it, and they would come back with their papers 
unedited. It was just awful. I didn't teach it, and I didn't model it, so it was a mess. I just 
ended up doing it for them. The weakness in these papers has to do with the teacher ... I 
would revise it for next year. I would really teach character development ... I would 
break it out . . . and be really specific about character analysis. 

Such introspection should not come merely when external researchers happen to 
visit the school to collect data on teaching. It highlights the value of guided inquiry 
and reflection for teachers on a regular basis. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Overall, our approach to measuring classroom practice through ratings of a 
sample of assignments shows promise in its capacity to describe several important 
aspects of the classroom learning environment. These findings appear useful in 
suggesting areas for administrative attention, professional development, and teacher 
reflection. Furthermore, teachers appreciated the opportunity to reflect on their 
practice through the questions we posed in our interview process, and they 
appeared to gain some insight into their teaching even though we did not structure 
the interviews for this purpose. Some of the interview questions used in this study 
might be incorporated into a school's self-evaluation process or teacher coaching 
based on the assignment rating scales. The technical quality of indicators based on 
this approach was adequate for this stage of the development process, but reliability 
of assignment ratings requires improvement in the future to reduce costs and 
improve generalizability. The next phase of this work will help determine which 
assignment types and rating dimensions are most useful in a very lean version for 
monitoring overall progress in school reform efforts in large-scale settings. Specific 
findings of the current study related to technical quality and utility are summarized 
below. 



Technical Quality 

The technical quality of this approach to classroom indicators was acceptable 
for such an early stage of development. To improve rater reliability, scale 
descriptions have been refined and anchor papers have been selected to illustrate 
most of the score points for each scale and will be used in rater training in the future. 
In addition, we recommend longer training of raters and the use of check papers to 
maintain rater stability and agreement throughout scoring. 

Two of the six descriptive scales were particularly useful (knowledge applied 
in the task, and type of feedback provided) and should be used in rating the next set 
of data. All of the evaluative scales were useful, although two pairs of scales were 
significantly correlated ("Cognitive Demands" with "Overall Quality" and "Clarity 
of Grading Expectations" with "Alignment of Criteria With Tasks"). All of these 
scales should be retained for use with the next data set, and factor analyses and/or 
G-studies can be used to determine which scales are most helpful. G-studies 
conducted here revealed that in the next phase, a design using three to four 
assignments rated by two raters is important given the variability of these factors. 

Teacher interview data generally supported the overall ratings of the 
assignments, although interviews clearly provided much more elaborate detail and 
enabled the interviewer to probe vagueness and apparent inconsistencies. Still, oral 
interviews, like written descriptions, can be vague or misleading. Future use of this 
approach should refine the written directions given to teachers and should consider 
increasing the incentives for them to complete assignment descriptions with detail 
and accuracy. Use of the technique by practitioners in the future for self-evaluation 
purposes is likely to be more engaging to them than mere participation in a low- 
stakes evaluation conducted by outside researchers. 

Utility 

The application of this methodology in eight schools as part of a program 
evaluation demonstrated that the approach enables us to describe the extent to 
which students encounter challenging, coherent assignments, high teacher 
expectations, clear criteria for achievement, and feedback to shape their learning. In 
this evaluation, for example, it revealed the following about the learning 
environment. 

1. The vast majority of classroom assignments (tasks) from elementary and 
middle schools examined here were not intellectually challenging. 



2. The majority of tasks were partially aligned with goals, but goals and 
criteria were frequently not aligned at all. 

3. Only 1 in 6 elementary tasks and 1 in 10 middle school tasks were both 
intellectually challenging and "coherent" (i.e., tasks, goals, and criteria 
aligned). 

4. In half the elementary students' writing and one third of the middle school 
students' writing, independent raters judged the work to be of lower 
quality than students' own teachers felt it was. 11 

5. Students were given unclear criteria for success in over half of the writing 
tasks and major projects. 

6. Students saw models of what good work looks like in only 3 tasks out of 
136. 

7. Students received feedback on writing tasks and major projects, but it was 
of questionable utility since it seldom contained sufficient information to 
shape future learning. 

8. Teachers seldom used grading rubrics despite their promotion by districts. 

The findings based on the methodology used here make it possible to derive 
suggestions for professional development tied to specific problem areas, such as the 
following, for the schools examined: 

1. how to raise teacher expectations for student achievement through 
familiarity with district rubrics and examples of excellent student work; 

2. how to give students clear criteria for performance through rubrics or clear 
directions and examples; how to adapt rubrics to various assignments, and 
how to use them to evaluate their own students' work; 

3. how to increase the intellectual challenge of assignments through the 
cognitive complexity of the activities students perform (cf. Marzano, 1992), 
and how to incorporate in some assignments the manipulation by students 
of content knowledge or literature (e.g., facts, ideas, concepts, principles); 

4. how to increase alignment of student learning goals, activities, and criteria 
(and how to implement standards in the classroom); 

5. how to give students useful feedback to shape learning; and how to guide 
students to provide structured feedback to peers that is accurate and 



11 Raters used a rubric, based on language arts standards for the students' grade level, that was 
developed by teachers and parents in the largest district studied. 



helpful, while also helping them internalize rubrics by applying them to 
others' work. 

In this study we also explored the method's capacity to identify possible 
relationships among characteristics of the classroom assignments, student work, and 
the classroom itself. We were able to show a couple of potentially interesting results. 
For example, there were some slight positive correlations between assignment 
ratings (overall quality and cognitive demands) and student work rated with the 
LAP rubric. Although we could not determine cause and effect, the fact that more 
challenging work was given to higher performing students poses an equity issue 
regardless of whether more challenging work is given to some students because 
teachers think they are more capable of it, or that students who are given 
challenging work are thereby encouraged to achieve at a higher level. This seems to 
be an area worthy of future research in which this methodology might be useful. 

A second interesting finding was that although teaching experience was not 
related to teachers' consistency in assignment quality, experience at the particular 
grade level was. This result has implications for policy decisions about assignment 
of teaching staff. For example, it provides a concrete rationale for avoiding what was 
done at one school in the sample: assigning emergency credentialed teachers to all of 
the classrooms at a given grade level, leaving no colleagues to anchor new teachers' 
expectations of students at that grade. The value of grade-level experience could also 
be put to good use in formation of study groups and peer coaching situations. In a 
school where low expectations are entrenched, strategic assignments of staff to 
different grade levels could facilitate efforts to raise expectations. 

We were unable to find significant relationships in these schools between 
classroom characteristics (such as class size and proportion of the class with limited 
English proficiency), assignment quality, and student achievement. Unfortunately, 
the lack of diversity among classrooms in this study and the small set of student 
work collected limited our capacity to explore such relationships with this data set. 

One of our original goals was to develop a methodology for enhancing schools' 
and teachers' capacity to reflect on their practices and to improve themselves. At 
least half of the teachers interviewed in this study made unsolicited statements 
about the value of reflecting on their practice during the interview itself or 
demonstrated significant insights into their practice. Furthermore, they seemed to 
appreciate the opportunity to reflect, even though they were identifying areas of 
professional weakness. Since such spontaneous comments were not written on the 



materials submitted to us, we conclude that the benefits of reflection were unique to 
the one-on-one interview setting. This result suggests the great potential value of 
including questions such as those in the interview protocol in study groups or other 
collegial professional development settings. 

Next Steps 

The results of this work suggest the following steps for future research. 

1. Convert the "content knowledge" and "feedback" descriptive scales to 
evaluative scales (4-point scales). 

2. Improve rater reliability in scoring student work in Spanish (through longer 
and more focused training, selection of more experienced raters, use of 
more examples); analyze results for all student work and for English and 
Spanish work separately. 

3. Collect a larger sample of student work per classroom and explore the 
relationships among classroom assignment features, other aspects of the 
learning environment, and level of student performance. 

4. Conduct G-studies to determine the most useful dimensions for rating 
assignments and the most useful assignments to collect and rate; conduct 
decision studies to identify the leanest design with sufficient reliability to 
determine the feasibility or using this approach in a large-scale setting. 

5. Improve rater reliability in rating of assignments through refined scoring 
guides and additional anchor papers for each grade and each dimension (a 
sample of the anchor papers is appended to this paper). 

6. Examine the standardized tests taken (e.g., SAT-9) and/or local standards 
and compare the content and cognitive processes in these documents to 
those called for in typical teacher assignments to see how well teachers are 
preparing students for the kinds of learning that are deemed important. 

7. Continue to use this method to evaluate the quality of classroom 
assignments over time in selected LAAMP sites. 

8. Have some practitioners pilot this method for self-evaluation; i.e., to collect, 
analyze, and reflect on a sample of their assignments and student work, 
such as in Critical Friends Groups; explore their perspective on the 
credibility and utility of this method. 

9. Explore the extent to which ratings of a teacher's individual assignments 
are similar to or different from a more holistic rating of those assignments 
as a single body of work. 
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Appendix A 

Student Work/Teacher Assignment Notebook (Elementary School) 



1. Step-by-Step Instructions for Completing the Notebook 

2. General Information Form 

3. Assignment Cover Sheets: Reading Comprehension, Typical Writing 
Assignment with Final and Rough Drafts, Typical Content Area 
Writing Assignment, and Written Component of Very Challenging 
Assignment or Project 
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Directions for Collecting Assignments and Student Work 
Step-By-Step Process: 3rd Grade Teachers 



Due: May 8, 1998 



Overview : 

Please collect six assignments with four samples of student work for each 
assignment. You will be asked to fill out a cover sheet for each of the six 
assignments. The following gives you more detailed instructions. 



1. COLLECT THE FOLLOWING SIX ASSIGNMENTS BY MAY 8. 

Between now and the end of April, collect six of the assignments you give third- 
grade students, with selected examples of student work. Use assignments which 
ask students to do some individual written work. Do not create new assignments 
specifically for this study . Please collect the following types of assignments: 

• 2 typical language arts homework assignments 

• 3 typical in-class assignments with a written response (one of each of the 
following): 

• 1 reading comprehension or reading response assignment 

• 1 writing assignment in a content area such as social studies, science, 
or math 

• 1 writing assignment that includes a rough draft and final draft, with 
any written feedback given by peers or teachers 

• 1 challenging major assignment/project with a written component 

If you have given or will give students a challenging major assignment or 
project that requires reading and has a written component, that is what we 
would like to see. You can use the most rigorous major assignment you 
gave or will give students anytime between January and May of this year. 
If this assignment has multiple steps, please submit only the written 
portion of the student work. 



(continued) 



2. FOR EACH OF THE SIX ASSIGNMENTS COPY FOUR SAMPLES OF 
STUDENT WORK. 



• Choose two middle quality and two high quality pieces of student work 
from the same class. 

It is fine to choose different students' papers for the different assignments. 

We just need two middle and two high for each assignment. 

• Copy the four pieces of student work for each assignment. 

• Place an ID sticker over each student's name. (We prefer to receive student 
work without their names so as to protect their privacy). Please do not cover 
up any part of the student's work, your feedback, or grade. If there is no clear 
area for the label, put it on the back of the work and cross out/ white out the 
student's name. 

• Note: The student ID labels for Assignment #1 are stapled to the 
pocket for Assignment #1, and so forth. 

• Place an M (Middle) or H (High) sticker on each student paper accordingly. 
These stickers are in the plastic sleeve immediately preceding the blue 
pockets for student work. 



3. FILL OUT A COVER SHEET FOR EACH OF THE SIX ASSIGNMENTS. 

Fill out the enclosed Cover Sheets for Teacher Assignments in the folders in this 
binder. There is a different cover sheet for each type of assignment, each on a 
different color of paper. 

• Attach whatever will help us understand the assignment and accompanying 
student work, (e.g., copy of the assignment given to students, rubric, outline 
of the unit, etc.). 

• Place the cover sheet with any attached papers and the four pieces of student 
work in the labeled folders at the back of this binder. 



General Information Form 
3rd Grade Teachers 

Please answer the following questions. 

1. How many years have you been teaching? years 

a. How many years have you taught 3rd grade? years 

2. How many students are enrolled in your class? 

3. Approximately what percentage of your students have been in your class since the beginning of 

the school year? % 

4. Please circle any of the following which describe your class: 

a. full bilingual b. modified bilingual c. SDAIE or sheltered English 

d. English only e. other 

5. Approximately what percent of your students are LEP (Limited English Proficient)? 

a. In what language(s) do your LEP students receive language arts instruction? (Circle as many 
as apply.) 

English Spanish other 

b. Approximately what percent of your students have recently (within the past six months) 

been redesignated as Fluent English Proficient (RFEP)? % 

6. a. What is the range in reading level among your students? grade to 

b. At what grade level are most of your students currently reading? grade 

7. Is there anything else about your language arts class we should know when looking at the 
assignments and student work? 



8. How similar is the language arts curriculum and instruction in your class to that of other teachers 
at your grade level in your school? (circle your answer) 

not at all similar somewhat similar very similar 

1 2 3 4 5 



(continued) 



9 . 



What are the most important things you expect your students to be able to do by the end of the 
third grade in language arts? Please include what types of writing students are asked to do (e.g., 
narrative, descriptive, expository, persuasive, five-paragraph essays, etc.). 



10. Has LAAMP influenced the kinds of assignments you give students, your level of expectations, 
or your grading practices? Please explain. 



Thanks so much. 



Date assigned: 



Cover Sheet for Nightly Homework Assignment A 

If you require more room to answer the questions, please use the back of this form. 

1. Describe the assignment below in detail or attach a copy of the assignment to this sheet 



2. What concepts, skills, and/or processes do you expect the students to acquire from this assignment? 



3. How does the assignment fit in with your unit or what you are teaching in your language arts class 
this month? 



4. What type of help, if any, did students receive to complete the assignment? (Check all that apply.) 
Students received help from a □ teacher □ teacher's aide □ other students □ parents 
(e.g., substantive revision feedback from teacher or peers). Please explain: 



5. How is this assignment assessed? If there is a rubric, student reflection, etc., please attach it. 

If you are not attaching a rubric, please explain your criteria for deciding which papers are middle 
papers and which are high. 



6. Approximately what percent of students performed at the following levels on this assignment: 

% = good - excellent % = adequate % = not yet adequate 



Date assigned: 



Cover Sheet for Nightly Homework Assignment B 

If you require more room to answer the questions, please use the back of this form. 

1. Describe the assignment below in detail or attach a copy of the assignment to this sheet. 



2. What concepts, skills, and/or processes do you expect the students to acquire from this assignment? 



3. How does the assignment fit in with your unit or what you are teaching in your language arts class 
this month? 



4. What type of help, if any, did students receive to complete the assignment? (Check all that apply.) 
Students received help from a □ teacher □ teacher's aide □ other students □ parents 
(e.g., substantive revision feedback from teacher or peers). Please explain: 



5. How is this assignment assessed? If there is a rubric, student reflection, etc., please attach it. 

If you are not attaching a rubric, please explain your criteria for deciding which papers are middle 
papers and which are high. 



6. Approximately what percent of students performed at the following levels on this assignment: 

% = good - excellent % = adequate % = not yet adequate 



Date assigned: 



Cover Sheet for Typical Class Reading Comprehension Assignment 

If you require more room to answer the questions, please use the back of this form. 

1. Describe the assignment below in detail or attach a copy of the assignment to this sheet. 

Specify the type (e.g., poem, novel, textbook, etc.) and grade level of the reading material. If students 
are working in reading groups, specify which group was given this assignment. 



2. What concepts, skills, and/or processes do you expect the students to acquire from this assignment? 



3. How does the assignment fit in with your unit or what you are teaching in your language arts class 
this month? 



4. What type of help, if any, did students receive to complete the assignment? (Check all that apply.) 

Students received help from a □ teacher □ teacher's aide □ other students □ parents 
(e.g., substantive revision feedback from teacher or peers). Please explain: 



5. How is this assignment assessed? If there is a rubric, student reflection, etc., please attach it. 

If you are not attaching a rubric, please explain your criteria for deciding which papers are middle 
papers and which are high. 



Is this assignment an end-of-unit assessment? □ yes □ no 

6. Approximately what percent of students performed at the following levels on this assignment: 

% = good - excellent % = adequate % = not yet adequate 



Date assigned: 



Cover Sheet for Typical Class Writing Assignment: Final and Rough Drafts 

If you require more room to answer the questions, please use the back of this form. 

1. Describe the assignment below in detail or attach a copy of the assignment to this sheet. 



2. What concepts, skills, and/or processes do you expect the students to acquire from this assignment? 



3. How does the assignment fit in with your unit or what you are teaching in your language arts class 
this month? 



4. What type of help, if any, did students receive to complete the assignment? (Check all that apply.) 
Students received help from a □ teacher □ teacher's aide □ other students □ parents 
(e.g„ substantive revision feedback from teacher or peers). Please explain: 



5. How is this assignment assessed? If there is a rubric, student reflection, etc., please attach it. 

If you are not attaching a rubric, please explain your criteria for deciding which papers are middle 
papers and which are high. 



Is this assignment an end-of-unit assessment? □ yes □ no 

6. Approximately what percent of students performed at the following levels on this assignment: 

% = good - excellent % = adequate % = not yet adequate 



Date assigned: 



Cover Sheet for Typical Class Content Area Writing Assignment 

Please check one: □ science □ social studies □ math 

If you require more room to answer the questions, please use the back of this form. 

1. Describe the assignment below in detail or attach a copy of the assignment to this sheet. If students 
are reading as part of this assignment, please specify the level of the reading material. 



2. What concepts, skills, and/or processes do you expect the students to acquire from this assignment? 



3. How does the assignment fit in with your unit or what you are teaching in your language arts class 
this month? 



4. What type of help, if any, did students receive to complete the assignment? (Check all that apply.) 
Students received help from a □ teacher □ teacher's aide □ other students □ parents 
(e.g., substantive revision feedback from teacher or peers). Please explain: 



5. How is this assignment assessed? If there is a rubric, student reflection, etc., please attach it. 

If you are not attaching a rubric, please explain your criteria for deciding which papers are middle 
papers and which are high. 



Is this assignment an end-of-unit assessment? □ yes □ no 

6. Approximately what percent of students performed at the following levels on this assignment: 

% = good - excellent % = adequate % = not yet adequate 



Date assigned: 



Cover Sheet for Challenging Major Assignment or Project: Written Component 

If you require more room to answer the questions, please use the back of this form. 

1. Describe the overall assignment below in detail including the written component or attach a copy of 
the assignment to this sheet. Specify the grade level of the reading material. 



2. What concepts, skills, and/or processes do you expect the students to acquire from this assignment? 



3. How does the assignment fit in with your unit or what you are teaching in your language arts class 
this month? 



4. What type of help, if any, did students receive to complete the assignment? (Check all that apply.) 

Students received help from a □ teacher Qteacher's aide Qother students dparents 
(e.g., substantive revision feedback from teacher or peers). Please explain: 



5. How is this assignment assessed? If there is a rubric, student reflection, etc., please attach it. 

If you are not attaching a rubric, please explain your criteria for deciding which papers are middle 
papers and which are high. 



Is this assignment an end-of-unit assessment? □ yes □ no 

6. Approximately what percent of students performed at the following levels on this assignment: 

% = good - excellent % = adequate % = not yet adequate 



Appendix B 

Rubrics for Scoring Teachers' Language Arts Assignments 



1. Version 1 for Spring 1998 

2. Version 2 for Spring 1999 



RUBRIC FOR SCORING TEACHERS’ LANGUAGE ARTS ASSIGNMENTS v. 1*2 
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Appendix C 



Teacher Interview Protocol 
Class Assignment/Student Work Interview Questions 



Class Assignment/Student Work Interview Questions 

Teacher ID: Interviewer: 

School ID: Grade: Subject: 



1. Did you create this assignment yourself? If not, where did it come from? (e.g., select it 
from a textbook, get it from a colleague, jointly plan with colleagues, other?) 

Have you ever used it (or a version of it) before? 

If yes: With a class like this one or in a different grade? 

Different types of students? 

What kinds of changes have you made since the first time you used it? 

How often do you usually give assignments like this one to your class? 

Why did you create or select this assignment? What appealed to you about it? 

2. Tell me about the instructional context for this assignment — what you taught leading 
up to and immediately following this assignment, i.e., describe how it fits into your 
overall class. 

Was this a culminating activity of a particular unit of instruction? 

3. What did you want your students to learn or be able to do from this assignment? (i.e., 
learning goals for students — cognitive, affective, metacognitive, social learning, etc.) 

4. Did students use any technology in this assignment? (video, computers, etc.) (Note: 

Do not imply they should have used technology in the assignment.) 

If yes: How did you want students to use technology in this assignment? 

Why did you incorporate technology into this assignment? (e.g., part of 
standard, mandate, their own idea, new technology from LAAMP money, etc.) 

5. (Check prior to interview what teacher and/or principal said in any previous 
interviews about standards that may be emphasized by school. Family, or district.) 

Did you have any standards (school, district, state, national, other) in mind when you 
planned this assignment? 

If yes: To which actual standard(s) does this particular assignment relate? (i.e., have 
teacher recite or literally show you one or more standards that relate to this 
assignment so you can see if they seem aligned) 

How often do you usually plan your assignments and learning activities 
around these standards? 

Why do you use these standards? (e.g., school mandate. School Family 
decision, district mandate, teacher's own idea, other) 

If no: How did you proceed? Why weren't the standards helpful? (e.g., personal 

decision; no mandate or encouragement from school. School Family, district; 
standards too vague to be helpful; etc.) 



How did this assignment work out? 

Did most of your students seem engaged in it? (i.e., try hard or enjoy it) 

How long did it take most students to work on it? (List in-class time and out-of-class 
time.) 

How well did students do on it? (Record % or fraction of class below.) 

At what grade level are each of these three groups working? (Record below). 





Proportion 


Grade level working at 


excellent or good 






adequate 






really poor or failing job on it 







What problems, if any, did students tend to have with it and why? 
At which grade level was the activity aimed? 



How did you grade or evaluate students' work? 

What criteria or rubric, if any, did you use? 

Where did your criteria (rubric or grading guidelines) come from? (e.g., self-created, 
jointly with colleagues? LAAMP, school, or district rubrics? students help determine 
criteria?) 

What did you tell students about how you would grade or evaluate their work? 

Did you show them any examples of what "good" work looks like? 

Let's look at the samples of average and excellent student work on this assignment. 
Are these pretty typical? 

What makes these two papers "good" work? (e.g., how can you tell they "get it"?) 
What makes these two papers "average" work? 

What kinds of mistakes or problems did students who performed poorly make? 

What other things did you take into account in grading individual students? (e.g., 
personal growth over time, effort, behavior, participation, compared to specific 
objectives, compared to others in class) 

After you saw what your students did on this assignment, did you use that 
information in any particular way for yourself or your students? (e.g., to change what 
you teach next, revise the assignment for next time, plan remediation for certain 
students, etc.) 

Can you give a specific example for this assignment? 

Would you make any changes on it next time? (or possibly not use again?) If so, please 
describe changes you would make. 



9. What kind of feedback did you give students on this assignment other than the grade, 
if any? (e.g., written and/ or oral comments) 

Did they get any feedback before the final draft? (i.e., from peers or you? get a chance 
to revise?) 

What types of comments do you typically make? 

10. Did LAAMP professional development or other program elements influence your 
selection or use of this assignment in any way? (e.g., kind of assignment, level of 
expectation, standards alignment, grading rubrics or practices, joint planning with 
colleagues, etc.) 

11. If you were asked to help a group of new teachers at your school create some good 
assignments for their classes: 

What would you tell them are some kev features of good assignments? 

What should these new teachers know about how students learn that will help them 
create good assignments? 

12. Has your approach to language arts been changing? (i.e., any different ideas about 
what literacy is and how to help students achieve it) 

If so, how is your approach changing? 

Why? (Is any change related to LAAMP or recent professional development?) 

13. Is there anything else you'd like us to know about your class, about teaching in this 
school, or about LAAMP? 
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Appendix D 

Class Assignment Anchor Paper Summaries 
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